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The 64 deals of Group 19 and 20 are devoted to the most 
important play in bridge —the finesse. You scarcely ever 
play a hand in which there is no finesse, but there is a lot 
to know about finessing. 


The finesse is an attempt to win a trick with a card that 
is not the highest card of its suit after one opponent has 
already played to the trick. 


The variety of the ideas in Deals 33-64 may be seen from 
this partial list: 


When not to finesse (continued from Group 19) 
Which finesse to choose 

Compound finesses 

Finessing as a safety play 

Which finesse to take first 

Getting the opponents to finesse for you (end plays) 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH EAST South WEST 
1¢ Pass 1 Pass 
2¢ Pass 389 Pass 
3 NT Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


As soon as North opens the 
bidding, South decides to reach 
game or slam. South has the 
values of an opening bid and 
therefore wants to bid a game 
when his partner likewise shows 
the values of an opening bid. 

South begins quietly with a 
modest response of 1 @. The 
hand is not quite worth an im- 
mediate jump to 2 @. 


When North raises spades, 
South shows his second suit, since 
it is possible that North also has a 
heart suit and is unable to show it 
after South’s original response. 
North suggests notrump as a pos- 
sible contract, but South’s distri- 
bution makes a spade game much 
more logical. 

South avoids getting past game 
because North avoids any show of 
extra strength. South has 


15 points in high cards, and 
North’s bidding indicates about 
13 to 15. The total is not enough 
for slam. 


The Play 


Declarer must refuse the club 
finesse because the opening lead 
looks suspiciously like a single- 
ton. 

If South foolishly finesses the 
first club, East would win and 
return a club for West to ruff. 
Back would come a diamond to 
the ace and another club, which 
South would have to ruff high 
to prevent West from ruffing. 
Eventually, South would lose a 
heart trick, for down one. 

South can make sure of the 
contract by putting up the ace 
of clubs at Trick 1. He then 
draws trumps and knocks out 
the king of clubs. 

Declarer has to lose a heart 
finesse and the ace of diamonds 
but then takes the rest of the 
tricks without difficulty. 

Moral: Beware of finessing 
when an opponent leads a single- 
ton. You may lose a ruff or two 
as well as the king. 


DEAL No. 34 


West dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


West NortH East SouTH 
1¢ 2¢ Pass 2¢ 
Pass 389 Pass 49” 
Pass Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


South would be far more opti- 
mistic about his hand if he had 
a singleton spade and two clubs. 
With his actual cards, he must 
expect to lose two spades right 
off the bat. If he is to make game, 
he can afford to lose only one 
other trick. 

If North were ashamed of his 
overcall, he could pass South’s bid 
of 2%, since it is not forcing. 
Once he raises, however, South 
takes a chance and bids game. He 
knows that it is not guaranteed to 
make ; much depends on the qual- 
ity (and quantity) of North’s 
heart support. 


The Play 


As feared, West takes two 
spades to begin with. He then 
leads a club and leaves declarer 
to his own devices. 

Declarer’s problem is to play 
the trumps in such a way as to 


lose only one trick. Normally, a 
finesse of the queen of hearts 
would be the correct solution to 
the problem. 

In this case, however, South 
expects such a finesse to lose. 
West has made a vulnerable 
opening bid with a suit headed 
by A-K-J at best and with no 
ossible side cards except the 

ing and jack of hearts. 

If South loses the queen of 
hearts to the king, he will surely 
lose a second trump trick as well. 

The only chance to make the 
hand, if West has the king of 
hearts, is to lead out the ace and 
then a small heart. This will 
work if West has to play his 
king of hearts on the second 
round of trumps. 


Fortunately for South, West 
does have the doubleton king of 
hearts, and South draws trumps 
with the loss of only one trump 
trick. 

When the bidding tells you 
that a finesse is quite sure to 
lose, try a ducking play instead 
of the finesse. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


South West NortH EAST 


1@ Pass 2 & Pass 
26 Pass 3@ Pass 
4&@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North bids a side suit and then 
raises spades to show about 11 to 
13 points in support of spades. 
This is a way of showing a hand 
that is too strong for a single 
raise but not strong enough for a 
double raise. 


South can well afford to ac- 
cept the invitation to game. He 
has 15 points in high cards, 1 
point for the doubleton, and 1 
point for the fifth card in a 
raised suit. The partnership to- 
tal should easily be enough to 
yield a good play for game. 


The Play 


This is another “no finesse” 
hand. South must resist the 
temptation to finesse in trumps. 


If South takes the trump fin- 
esse, West wins with the queen of 
spades and leads a heart to Kast. 


Back comes a diamond, and South 
is down two ! 

The best chance for the hand 
is to draw the two top runs 
first in the hope of dropping the 
queen. If the queen fails to 
drop, South runs the clubs, dis- 
carding diamonds from his hand. 

The contract is safe if the 
para with the queen of trumps 

as as many as three clubs. 
South manages to get rid of two 
diamonds and holds the loss 
down to one trump, one heart, 
and one diamond. 

South’s plan would not work 
if West had only two clubs, but 
neither would anything else. The 
spate finesse is only an even 
chance, but the chance of pick- 
ing up a doubleton queen of 
spades plus the chance that the 
player with Q-x-x of spades also 
has three or more clubs is al- 
most a 2 to 1 shot. 
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South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


South West NorTH EAST 
1NT Pass 24 Pass 
2¢ Pass 2¢ Pass 
38 NT Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 1 NT 
shows balanced distribution, 
strength in at least three suits, 
and 16 to 18 points. 


North bids 2 #, the Stayman 
convention, to ask if South has a 
4-card major suit. Since he has 
none, he responds 2 @. 


North now bids 2 @. This 
shows a spade suit of five or 
more cards. North already 
knows that South lacks a 4-card 
major suit, so North would not 
bother to bid a 4-card major of 
his own. Moreover, North must 
have about 8 or 9 points for his 
bid, which invites a game. With 
fewer, North would not try for 
game; with more than 9 points, 
North would make a jump bid 
to make sure of getting to 
game. 


Since South has more than his 
minimum value of 16 points, he 
can afford to accept the invita- 
tion. If he had 3-card support, he 
would bid a spade game ; since he 
has only a doubleton spade, he 
jumps to 3 NT. 


The Play 


East wins the first trick with 
the ace of clubs and shifts to the 
jack of diamonds. South’s first 
problem is whether or not to 
finesse. 

South doesn’t need two dia- 
mond tricks so has no need to 
finesse. He hopes to make game 
with 4 spades, 3 hearts, 1 dia- 
mond, and 1 club. 

The danger of finessing in 
diamonds is that West may win 
with the king and return the 
suit to set up at least 3 diamond 
tricks for the defenders. These 
and the two black aces would be 
enough to defeat the contract. 

South temporizes by stepping 
up with the ace of diamonds and 
knocking out the ace of spades. 
If West had that card, the dia- 
monds would be safe from 
attack. 

When East wins the ace of 
spades and continues the dia- 
monds, South’s safest course is 
to believe his opponent. East 
probably has four or more dia- 
monds, and West has only two 
or three. South puts up the 
queen the next time, however, 
since East may just conceivably 
be leading from K-J-10. When 
the suit blocks, South is safe. 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAST 


14 Pass 2 & Pass 

2 Pass 3 & Pass 

4&@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


North’s bidding is a raise to 
2% @, just as in Deal No. 35. He 
bids his own suit first and raises 
spades later, showing about 11 
to 13 points in support of 
spades. 

South can afford to accept the 
invitation to game since he has 
more than a bare minimum 
opening bid. South counts 13 
points in high cards, 1 point for 
the doubleton, and 1 point for 
the fifth spade after North’s 
raise. The full count is 15 points, 
which means that the combined 
count is about 26 to 28 points. 


The Play 


South counts his losers and 
sees a possible loser in each suit. 
Since this is one too many, he 
must look for a way to elimi- 
nate one. 


Nothing can be done about the 
losers in clubs and diamonds. 
South may avoid the loss of a 
trump trick if he takes a winning 
finesse in that suit. He may 
avoid the loss of a heart trick 
if he can draw trumps and set 
up dummy’s clubs in time to dis- 
eard a heart. 

South would be happy to 
adopt both plans if they could 
be combined. For example, if 
dummy had the ace of diamonds, 
he would win the diamond trick 
in dummy and try the spade 
finesse immediately. 

Unfortunately, the ace of dia- 
monds is in the South hand. To 
reach dummy for a spade fi- 
nesse, South must use up one of 
the top hearts. This will help 
the plan for a spade finesse but 
will damage the plan for a heart 
discard. 

Let’s see how it would work 
out. South would lead a heart 
to dummy and would return the 
jack of spades for a finesse. 
West would win with the king 
of spades and would take one 
diamond. Then he would knock 
out dummy’s remaining top 
heart. This would put West in 
position to cash a heart trick 
when he gained the lead with the 
ace of clubs. South would lose 
one trick in each suit, losing his 
game contract. 

As the play on the deal sheet 
demonstrates, South can make 
sure of the game by abandoning 
the spade finesse. He wins the 
first diamond, leads out two 
rounds of trumps, and can draw 
trumps and set up the clubs be- 
fore dummy’s hearts are knocked 
out. This gives him time to dis- 
eard a heart safely on dummy’s 
long club suit. 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


South West NorTH EAST 
19% Pass 1¢ Pass 
2 Pass 4” Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s bidding in this hand 
may be compared with No. 85 and 
No. 37. He bids his side suit first 
but then jumps to game in 
South’s original suit. 

This indicates more than 11 to 
13 points in support of South’s 
major. North must have at least 
14 points ; he wants to make sure 
of reaching game even if South 
has a bare minimum opening bid. 


You may wonder why North 
doesn’t jump to 8 @ at his first 
turn if he has 14 points or more 
in support of hearts. The answer 
is that North has only 3-card 
trump support, and the immedi- 
ate double raise promises at 
least 4 trumps. 


In short, therefore, the delayed 
jump raise shows about 14 to 
16 points with only three trumps ; 
an immediate double raise shows 


about 13 to 16 points with four 
good trumps. A delayed single 
raise shows about 11 to 13 points 
with three trumps or about 11 to 
12 points with four trumps. 


The Play 


As in No. 87, South must de- 
cline to finesse to make sure of 
his contract. This time he must 
refuse finesses in two suits. 

South plays the queen of dia- 
monds from dummy at the first 
trick as a sort of finesse. It will 
hold the trick if West has led 
from the king. But East plays 
the king, and South must win 
with the ace. 


Declarer must now discard his 
losing diamond on dummy’s 
queen of spades. He cannot 
afford the heart finesse since if 
that lost the opponents would 
also take a diamond trick. 


South can afford to lead out 
one round of trumps before he 
starts the spades. At Trick 5 he 
leads the jack of hearts just in 
case West is the sort of player 
who likes to cover honors. But 
South does not really plan to 
finesse in hearts. 

After cashing the queen of 
spades, South must get to work 
on the clubs. Ideally, South 
would like to lead clubs from his 
own hand and finesse through 
West for the queen, but he can- 
not afford this luxury. 

If South ruffs a spade in order 
to lead a club, East will take the 
queen of clubs and queen of 
hearts and will lead a diamond 
to force out South’s last trump. 
South will then lose the rest! 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 
South West NortH EAsT 
14 Pass 3 @ Pass 
4h Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s raise to three spades 
shows good 4-card trump sup- 
port and about 13 to 16 points 
in support of spades. The double 
raise is forcing to game. 

South has a minimum opening 
bid and cannot afford to make a 
slam try. He carries on to game, 
ending the auction. 


The Play 


South has no losers in the red 
suits but may lose three clubs 
and a trump if he is unwise or 
unlucky. 

At first glance South may 
think of leading out two top 
trumps or of finessing through 
one of the opponents for the 
queen. But if he does finesse, 
which opponent should he play 
to have three trumps? 


Since declarer has no side suit 
winners to protect, it is not nec- 
essary for him to draw trumps 
early. Moreover, South can al- 
most surely force the opponents 
to play the trumps for him if he 
tackles the other suits first. 

He wins the first trick in 
dummy and gets to his hand with 
the ace of diamonds to lead an- 
other heart towards dummy. 
This provides for the possibility 
that the opening lead was a sin- 
gleton. 

From then on South cross-ruffs 
the red suits. 

After the cross-ruff, declarer 
can afford to tackle the clubs. 
He doesn’t mind losing to the 
ace, for then sooner or later 
somebody must lead a trump and 
thus give him a free finesse. 

Experts call this type of play 
a “pick-up by cross-ruff.” 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH WeEsT NorRTH EAST 


1b Pass 1 @ Pass 
2NT Pass 3 NT . Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s jump to 2 NT on his 
second turn shows about 19 or 
20 points in high cards, balanced 
distribution, and strength in the 
unbid suits. 

North, with 8 points in high 
cards, ean see that the partner- 
ship count is 27 or 28 points. 
This should be enough for game, 
so North bids game in notrump. 
North does not rebid his diamond 
suit because his balanced distribu- 
tion gives him no reason to shy 
away from notrump. 


The Play 


Since the contract is notrump, 
South begins his planning by 
counting winners. He sees two 
easy winners in each suit and 
must therefore try for one addi- 
tional trick to make his contract. 

South will have an easy time 
if he can set up and run dummy’s 
diamonds, but he should not ex- 
pect such luck. He should make 
other provision in case the de- 
fense is tight. 

The only other chance is to 
deveine a third club trick. The 
normal finesse of the jack of 
clubs offers one chance, but de- 
clarer should notice the addi- 
tional chance presented by the 
eight of clubs. 

South should lead a diamond 
to dummy and return a club to 
finesse the eight. If East has the 
10-9 of clubs, this deep finesse 
will drive out the queen. But 
even if this finesse fails, South 
will later get to dummy with a 
diamond and will then be able 
to try the finesse of the jack of 
clubs. 

In other words, the finesse of 
the 8 of clubs is an additional 
chance. If it wins, well and good; 


if not, South will still have ev- 
erything that he had before. 
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North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East South WEST 
1¢@ Pass 1¢ Pass 
1NT Pass 4¢@ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s rebid of 1 NT shows 
a@ near-minimum opening bid, 
just as in Series 19, Nos. 16, 17, 
and 19. 

Since South wants to be in a 
spade game, he does not waste 
any time in exploration after 
North’s minimum rebid, but 
merely bids what he thinks his 
side can make. 


The Play 


The opening lead makes it 
clear that South is threatened 
with the loss of three diamond 
tricks. If South also loses the 
club finesse, he will go down. 

Declarer can expect to lose 
the normal club finesse since the 
play to the first two tricks indi- 
cates that West started with 


A-K of diamonds and Q-J-10 of 
hearts. If West also held the 
king of clubs he might have en- 
tered the bidding at some point. 
South solves his problem by 
letting West win the second 
trick with the @ Q. This gives 
the defenders an unnecessary 
heart trick but robs them of 
their club trick, since South later 
discards a club on dummy’s @ A. 
This discard permits South to 
take a ruffing finesse in clubs 
through East. If East plays low 
at Trick 8, South will cross his 
fingers and discard a diamond. 
As it = ens, Hast puts up the 
king of clubs, and South has an 
easy time from there on. (Note 
South’s play of the @ 8 at trick 
one — if West can be encouraged 
into leading another diamond, 
South’s prayers are answered im- 
mediately. By playing the eight, 
he is attempting to make West 
believe that East’s six is an en- 
couraging card, since West can- 
not be sure where the two is.) 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NortTH EAST 


19 Pass 1NT Pass 
2¢ Pass 29% Pass 
3 ¢ Pass 49 Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


North’s response of 1 NT shows 
about 6 to 10 points and could be 
made with any of a large number 
of hands. 

South cannot afford to force 
to game with his powerful 
2-suiter because the North hand 
may be useless to him. He bids 
only 2 @, hoping that North will 
have enough to keep going. If 
North is so weak that he has to 
pass 2 @, it is very unlikely that 
game can be made. 

North indicates a preference 
for hearts over diamonds. From 
his point of view, it is possible 
that 2 ¥ might be the final con- 
tract, if South has a minimum 
hand. 


Even though North’s bidding 
is far from encouraging, South 
can afford to invite a game by 
bidding 3 Y. North accepts the 
invitation partly because his 
meagre strength is in the form 
of an ace and a king rather than 
in queens and jacks, and partly 
because the jack of diamonds 
may be a useful card. 


The Play 


The opening lead makes it 
clear that the king of clubs is 
worthless. The opponents finesse 
through it, forcing South to ruff 
the third club. 

Now South can get to dummy 
just once—with the ace of spades 
—but needs finesses in both red 
suits. Which should he choose? 

The answer is easily chosen. 
Declarer tries a diamond finesse. 
If it should lose, he can get back 
to dummy with the jack of dia- 
monds and can then try the heart 
finesse. If South, instead, tried 
the heart finesse and lost it, he 
would be unable to get back to 
dummy for the diamond finesse. 

When the nine of diamonds 
holds Trick 6, South has a slight 
problem. Conceivably, West is 
craftily holding off with @ Q-x-x. 
Perhaps one diamond finesse is 
enough, and South’s best play 
may be to try the heart finesse 
next. 

Nevertheless, South should try 
the diamonds again. East may 
have @ Q-x-x-x, and a second 
finesse may be needed. In this 
case, of course, West will be able 
to ruff, but South will still be 
safe if West’s ruff costs him his 
natural trump trick. 

As it happens, all of these 
fears are unfounded. The rest of 
the play is uneventful. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH EAST 


1@ Pass 14 Pass 

38 y Pass 3 @ Pass 

4q@ Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s jump to 3 @ at his sec- 
ond turn shows a strong suit of 
at least 6 cards with about 8 
winners and more than mini- 
mum strength in high cards. It 
is not forcing to game but is 
highly invitational. 

North can well afford to go 
on since he has 9 points in high 
cards. Since he lacks support, he 
cannot raise hearts ; since he has 
unbalanced distribution he cannot 
bid notrump. He therefore rebids 
his suit. 

South is not the least bit inter- 
ested in spades — if North had 
been able to show some other 
suit, perhaps South would have 
proceeded further ; from his point 
of view 4 ¥ is the only possible 
game contract. 


The Play 


The opening lead permits 
South to set up a spade trick in 
dummy. South goes over to 
dummy with the ace of clubs to 
take his discard, but has two 
problems: 

1. What to discard—a diamond 
or a club? 

2. Which finesse to take? 

South decides to discard a dia- 
mond in the hope of ruffing a 
club in the dummy. He cannot 
expect to ruff a diamond. 

It is easy to eliminate the 
trump finesse from considera- 
tion. There is a_ substantial 
chance of dropping the queen of 
hearts even if South cannot take 
the finesse; there is far less 
chance of similar luck in clubs 
or diamonds. 

There is a good reason for 
leading a club rather than a dia- 
mond at Trick 4. If East has the 
king of clubs, he can take the 
trick and lead a trump, but 
South’s queen of clubs will then 
be good. If West has the king of 
clubs, he can capture the queen 
but may not be able to lead a 
trump without sacrificing a 
trump trick. 

So it turns out. West tries the 
trump return at Trick 5 in the 
hope that his partner has the 
@ J. This costs him a trump 
trick, but preserves the club 
trick for the defense. 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEST 


14 1 NT Double 2 & 
Pass Pass 3 @ Pass 
34 Pass 4@ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


East’s overcall of 1 NT shows 
about 16 to 18 points, much like 
an opening bid of 1 NT. 

South doubles partly to show 
his strength and partly because 
he expects to tear East apart. 

As it happens, West runs out 
to 2 &, fearing the worst at 1 
NT doubled. 

Since South cannot do serious 
damage to 2 d&, he next makes 
a jump bid in his powerful major 
suit. North rebids the spades, 
and South goes on to game in 
hearts. 


The Play 


South counts points and sees 
23 points in the North-South 
hands. This leaves 17 points for 
East-West, with at least 16 held 
by East for his bid of 1 NT. 
West may hold a jack, but is 
most unlikely to have anything 
more. 

The opening lead is almost 
surely the top of a doubleton. 
Apparently diamonds will not 
break, the spades are offside, and 
misery is declarer’s lot. 

The best chance is to play 
West for the @ 10. South there- 
fore draws trumps and finesses 
dummy’s @ 8. The finesse works, 
forcing out East’s queen of 
spades, 

This is enough to assure the 
contract. South can get to 
dummy with the @ K to lead the 
@ K through East for a ruffing 
finesse. Having ruffed out the 
% A, South can get back to 
eae with the @ A to cash the 
(This hand was dealt in the 
1958 Open Pair Championship 
and was bid and played in this 
way by several experts. Note the 
very light opening bid by North 
— most experts tend to open a 
hand with a long spade suit on 
‘any excuse.) 


DEAL No. 45 
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South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NortH’ EAST 
1b Double Redouble Pass 
Pass 1@  #£=Pass Pass 
1 NT Pass 8 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


West has a somewhat sketch 
takeout double of 1 &, and Nort 
shows his strength by a redouble. 
This is passed around to West, 
who rescues himself in his short 
but powerful heart suit. 

North can afford to pass, since 
his redouble is forcing: South 
must either double 1 © or bid on. 
South would be happy to accept 
a double of 1 © if North had 
doubled, but he is unwilling to 
initiate a double of his own. He 
therefore bids 1 NT, showing a 
heart stopper and balanced dis- 
tribution. 

North immediately raises to 
3 NT. He has 12 points in high 
cards opposite an opening bid 
and wants to be in game. 


The Play 


South counts 8 tricks in high 
cards and needs one additional 
trick for his contract. That trick 
can be won only in one of the 
black suits. 

West’s takeout double prom- 
ises support for the major suits 
and therefore makes it very un- 
likely that the spades will break 
3-3. South must therefore turn 
his attention to the clubs. 


West is likely to be short in 
clubs since he promised support 
in the other suits. All will be 
well if West has a singleton or 
doubleton honor in clubs. 

The method is to lead a club 
from the South hand and finesse 
dummy’s eight as a preliminary 
move. This loses, as expected. 

Subsequently, declarer leads 
the & K from dummy to pick up 
West’s honor. He is then in posi- 
tion to take a finesse through 
East to make the additional club 
trick. 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East South WEst 
1 & 1@ 2NT = Pass 
3 NT Pass’ Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s jump to 2 NT promises 
balanced distribution, 13 to 
15 points in high cards, and 
strength in all unbid suits. (Ac- 
tually, a1 ¥ bid would not be in- 
correct ; however, since 2 NT is 
forcing, there is time to find the 
heart fit later.) 

North has a minimum opening 
bid and no 4-card major, so he 
merely raises to game. 

North has a sketchy opening 
bid, but his 13 points are just 
about enough for action. South’s 
response is forcing to game, so 
North carries on to game in no- 
trump. 


The Play 


South has 7 tricks in top cards 
and must look for 2 additional 
tricks to make the contract. The 
only real hope lies in clubs. 

In the absence of any bidding, 
South would lead out the ace 
of clubs and then lead a club 
towards dummy’s queen, in the 
hope that West had the K-x-x of 
clubs. 

Since East has overcalled, 
however, South must expect to 
find the & K in the East hand. 
The suit will produce three 
tricks only if East has the sin- 
gleton or doubleton king. 

The method closely resembles 
the play in No. 45. South takes a 
preliminary finesse of the & 9, 
losing to West. Later, South 
leads another club and picks up 
East’s king. The road is then 
clear for a finesse through West 
for the remaining two club 
tricks. 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


SourH West NortH East 


1@ 1NT 2@ 3 ¢ 
3 ¢ Pass 3 @ 4 & 
4@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South has only 11 points in 
high cards but should not dream 
of passing his powerful two- 
suiter in the majors. 

West’s overcall of 1 NT shows 
16 to 18 points, with at least one 
stopper in the bid suit. 

When North shows spade sup- 
port plus a few high card points, 


South shows his other major, just 
in case North prefers a heart con- 
tract. East shows his two suits, 
but South disregards him. The de- 
cision to bid game is aggressive, 
but well justified — South needs 
only a couple of helpful cards in 
dummy to have a reasonable play 
for the contract. 


The Play 


When East shows up with the 
@ A at Trick 1, South can locate 
virtually all of the remaining 
high cards in the deck. East may 
have another jack, but he cannot 
have more if West has 16 points. 

It is very likely that West has 
K-J-x of hearts and K-x or 
K-x-x of spades. How is South 
to avoid the loss of two heart 
tricks? 

Declarer must execute a com- 
pound (two-stage) finesse, just 
as in Nos. 45 and 46. 

In the first stage, declarer 
leads a low heart from dummy 
and finesses the 9 from his hand. 
This loses, as expected. 

Later, at Trick 9, South leads 
the @ Q from his hand, This 
captures East’s $ 10 and serves 
to finesse through the king at 
the same time. 
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South dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


South West NortH East 
1@ 20¢ 34 4¢ 
4h Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s jump to 3 @ is just 
the same whether made over a 
bid or over a pass. It promises 
strong trump support of at least 
4 cards, with 18 to 16 points for 
play at spades. In this case, 
North has 10 points in high 
cards, 3 points ‘for the singleton, 
and something extra for the hon- 
ors in partner’s bid suit. 

Incidentally, this might be a 
good spot to remind you that you 
give extra value to short suits 
when you have good trump sup- 
port for your partner’s suit. 
With 4-card trump support (or 
more), count 3 points for a sin- 
gleton, 5 points for a void. You 
count only 2 points for a sin- 
gleton and 8 points for a void 
when you are counting your 
hand for a suit of your own. 


East raises diamonds, but 
South carries on to game in 
spades. 


The Play 


South must lose two hearts 
and must therefore avoid the 
loss of two clubs. The chief hope 
is to find the ace or jack of clubs 
in the West hand, but the inter- 
esting spot cards in hearts pro- 
vide an additional chance. 

After drawing a round of 
trumps, South should lead a low 
heart toward dummy. A finesse 
loses to East’s jack. Apparently 
West has the ten of hearts. 

East returns a trump, and 
South wins and continues with 
his other heart. West’s play of 
the ace is very revealing. 

West surely knows his partner 
has the @ K. Why does West 
step up with the © A instead of 
playing low? 

Obviously, West must have 
started with @ A-10-x. He could 
not afford to play @ 10 at Trick 
5, since that would give the show 
away. Hence he was forced to 
step up with the © A. 

South is not deceived when 
dummy’s & K holds the next 
trick. East almost surely has the 
& A for his bid of 4 @. He would 
not venture to this level with 
only @ K-J and a smattering of 
small cards. 

Now South takes advantage of 
what he has learned about the 
hearts. At Trick 7 he leads the 
% Q from dummy, ruffing out 
the king and picking up the 10 
at the same time. 

Compare with the compound 
finesse in No. 47. 


am 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


South West NortH East 
1@ Pass 2 @ Pass 
4@ Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s single raise shows 
about 7 to 10 points with trump 
support. North actually has 7 
points in high cards, 1 point for 
the doubleton, and something 
extra for the jack of partner’s 
bid suit. 

South now revalues his hand: 
19 points in high cards, 2 points 
for the singleton, and 1 point 
for the fifth spade after North 
has raised the suit. His total is 
22 points, easily enough for a 
jump to game. 


The Play 


After the loss of the first two 
tricks, South must limit the 
trump loss to one trick. 

This will be easy if the trumps 
break 3-1 or 2-2. Even if the 
finesse loses, South will then be 
able to draw the rest of the 
trumps without loss. 

What can South do about the 
possible 4-0 trump break? 

If West has all four trumps, 
nothing can be done. West will 
make his two tricks and will de- 
feat the contract. 

If Hast has all four trumps, 
something can be done. The 
safety play is to lead the jack 
of spades from dummy for the 
first finesse. 

East must cover with the king, 
and South wins with the ace. 
West’s discard reveals the bad 
trump break. 

The rest of the play is easy. 
East is held to one trump trick. 

South would lose the contract 
if he led a low trump from the 
dummy at Trick 4. East would 
play the deuce, and South would 
finesse the queen. Now East 
would be sure of two trump 
tricks. 
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West dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


West North East SouTu 
Pass Pass Pass 1¢@ 

2¢@¢ 24 38 ¢ 
Pass 4@ Pass 5 ¢ 
Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South is willing to go to 5 @ 
after North’s raise, but can afford 
to trot out the hearts on the way. 
North might have 4-card support 
for hearts, in which case 49% 
would be a reasonable game con- 
tract. 
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The Play 


South must find a way to dis- 
pose of his fourth heart. All 
will be well if the trumps break 
2-2, for then South can eventu- 
ally ruff out his last heart. There 
will be no petien likewise, if 
the hearts break 3-3, since then 
the last heart will be good. 

When the trumps fail to 
break, South must make provi- 
sion for a bad heart break as 
well. The best chance is a suc- 
cessful finesse in clubs. 

Should South plan to finesse 
dummy’s & 10 or & Q? 

The answer comes when East 
follows with @ J at Trick 5. 
Evidently East has raised spades 
with @ J-x-x-x, and West has 
bid the suit with # A-K-Q-x-x. 
West cannot also have the & K 
since he passed as dealer. 

This leads South to the correct 
play in clubs at Trick 8. 
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North dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


NortH East SouTH WEST 
Pass Pass 1@ Pass 
2NT Pass 3 @ Pass 
3 NT Pass 49 Pass 
4h Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South has only 11 points in 
high cards, but his excellent dis- 
tribution gives him an opening 
bid in any position. 

North’s jump to 2 NT after 
an original pass shows about 11 
or 12 points in high cards, 
with balanced distribution and 
strength in the unbid suits. 

South naturally rebids the 
spades, and North goes on to 
game in notrump. South is wor- 
ried about notrump because of 
his 6-4-2-1 distribution and 
therefore tries the hearts. 

By rebidding the spades be- 
fore showing the hearts, South 
indicates a very strong prefer- 
ence for the spades. The hearts 
are surely a 4-card suit, and the 
spades are either a very strong 
5-carder or a 6-card suit. 

North has better support for 
hearts but goes back to spades to 
place the game in what should be 
the partnership’s better suit. 


The Play 


Declarer wins the first dia- 
mond in dummy and tries the 
spade finesse. The main chance 
to limit the trump loss to one 
trick is to find the queen of 
spades in the East hand. 

The finesse loses, and South 
must draw trumps and work on 
the hearts. Eventually, South 
must decide whether to play for 
a 3-3 break in hearts or finesse 
East for the @ 10. 

During the course of the play 
East shows up with @ A, @ A, 
@ K, and & J. At Trick 11, it is 
clear that East’s last cards are 
either one heart and the & Q or 
two hearts. Which? 


Since the & Q would give East 
14 points in high cards, it must 
be ruled out. East passed in 
second position, and he would 
have opened the bidding with 14 
points. 

South therefore places East 
with two hearts and takes the 
finesse at Trick 12. 

As in No. 50, an opponent’s 
pase can tell you as much as his 

ids. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH WEeEst NorTH EAST 


1¢@ 19 14 Pass 
2 he Pass 5 @ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 

South’s bidding is very nor- 
mal. He begins with his longer 
suit and then shows the other 
suit. 

North rules out notrump for 
lack of a stopper in hearts. He 
sees that there should be a rea- 
sonable play for game in dia- 
monds and therefore goes all the 
way to game. 

South has only a minimum 
opening bid, so is content to stop 
at game. 


The Play 


South is obliged to ruff the 
third heart with dummy’s queen 
of diamonds to prevent an over- 
ruff. Fortunately, the trumps 
break 2-2, so the queen of dia- 
monds can be spared. 
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The big problem is how tc 
finesse for the queen of clubs. 
South can finesse in either direc- 
tion. 

Declarer tries to get a count 
to find out which opponent has 
more clubs. After drawing 
trumps, declarer plays four 
rounds of spades. 

By this time it becomes clear 
that West held six hearts (since 
East discarded on the third 
heart), four spades, and two dia- 
monds. This accounts for 12 of 
West’s original 13 cards. Only 
one card could be a club. 

South draws that one club 
from West by leading to dum- 
my’s king. He can then finesse 
in perfect safety through East. 
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West dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


West NorTH East SOUTH 
14 Pass Pass Double 
2¢ Pass 2 @ 3” 
Pass 4 @ # £2Pass Pass 
Pass 


The Bidding 


After the opening bid of 1 @ is 
assed, South reopens the 
bidding” 

When West shows his second 
suit, North is relieved of his obli- 
gation to bid. With very few 7 
card points and no long suit, he 

asses. (If West had passed, 

orth would have had to bid his 
club suit.) 

After East shows a preference 
for spades, South shows the full 
power of his hand by bidding 
three hearts. He still has hope of 
making game even though he sus- 

ects that North must have very 
ittle. 

North makes a close deci- 
sion to go on to game in hearts. 
The clubs should be useful, but 
North’s raise to game is largely 
a vote of confidence in South’s 
rotate to get the most out of the 
cards. 


The Play 


West’s bidding probably indi- 
cates 10 cards in spades and dia- 
monds. If West has a singleton 
heart, declarer must finesse 
ay East for the jack. If 
West has a doubleton heart, such 
a finesse is unecessary and dan- 
gerous. 

How can South find out whe- 
ther or not to take the trump 
finesse? 

Declarer can count West’s 
trumps by finding out how many 
clubs he holds. After taking one 
precautionary round of trumps, 
South leads the king of clubs 
and then a low club toward 
dummy. 

If West has only a singleton in 
clubs, he cannot gain by ruffing 
at Trick 4; he will just ruff out 
South’s club loser. Whether West 
ruffs or discards, South will 


now play him to have two hearts. 

When West follows to two 
rounds of clubs, it is likely that he 
started with only one heart. De- 
clarer now plays a heart from 
pony and finesses East for the 
jack. 
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South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


South West Nortu East 
1 Pass 3 © Pass 
3 & Pass 44 Pass 
5 &h Pass 6 @ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s immediate jump take- 
out into a new suit is a force to 
game and a try for slam. The gen- 
eral requirement for such a bid 
is 17 points or more, counting dis- 
tribution as well as high cards. 
Another way of putting it is that 
you should be able to visualize a 

ossible slam even if the opening 
Bid is a minimum providing that 
there is a fit in a suit. 

South has a minimum opening 
bid in high cards, but his distri- 
bution is excellent, and he has 


two first-round controls—the ace 
of clubs and the void in dia- 
monds. Slam is a virtual cer- 
tainty, and South should make a 
slam try (once North shows his 
fit) by bidding his cheapest con- 
trol — the ace of clubs. 

North promptly jumps to six 
spades, and South should be con- 
tent. 

Note that South does not 
dream of using the Blackwood 
Convention. When a player has a 
void, he is not interested in the 
number of aces his partner has — 
but in which aces he holds. 


The Play 


South ruffs the o ening lead, 
draws trumps, and tries the 
heart finesse. If this succeeds, 
he may be able to run the entire 
heart suit, discarding both low 
clubs from his hand. 

The finesse succeeds—at least 
South’s 9 10 wins Trick 5, but 
South should not repeat the f- 
nesse. It is quite possible that 
East is craftily holding off with 
the @ K. If so, the second heart 
finesse will lose, and then South 
will have to lose a club trick 
as well. 

Declarer can make sure of 
the slam by winning the second 
heart with dummy’s ace and 
then going after the clubs. 

It is important to note that 
South must try the heart finesse 
before working on the clubs. If 
the heart finesse should lose, 
declarer will still be able to dis. 
card his low clubs. But if South 
took the club finesse first and 
lost, he would still have to lose 
a heart trick. 
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DEAL No. 55 
NortTH 
4aJ6 
¥Q108732 
542 
& J 10 
WEST EAst 
@A983 @Q10752 
05 M6 
10987 63 
8532 &KITE4 
SoutH 
aK4 
MWAKIO4 
@AKQI 
&AQ 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


Sourh West Norta East 
29% Pass 49% Pass 
6% Pass Pass Pass 
The Bidding 
In modern bidding methods, 
South’s opening bid of 2 @ is just 


about forcing to game. (There is 
one exception — if South rebids 
3 ¥ after his partner’s negative 
response of 2 NT, partner is al- 
lowed to pass with a complete 
Yarboreaph.) 

The requirements for an open- 
ing bid of two can be stated in 
points, but there are better meth- 
ods for determining the require- 
ments for this bid. In general, 
any hand with 18 or more high 
card points which is within one 
trick of game can be opened with 
a strong two bid in a suit. One- 
suited hands lend themselves bet- 
ter to this approach than multi- 
suited hands, since you are often 
too high before you ¢an find a suit 
fit with the latter. 





With 27 high card points, South 
wants to be in game even if 
North has absolutely nothing, so 
he opens with a forcing 2 ¥ call. 
North’s jump to 4 ¥ has a tra- 
ditional meaning of good trump 
support, no outside ace or king, 
singleton or void. With this infor- 
mation, South knows that there is 
no play for a grand slam, while all 
that he needs to make a small 
slam is the queen of spades in 
dummy. 


The Play 


South must play East for ei- 
ther the ace of spades or the 
king of clubs to make the slam. 
Which? 

The answer is that South can 
make both tries if he makes them 
in the correct order. 

After drawing trumps, South 
runs the diamonds to discard 
a spade from dummy. Then he 
can lead a spade from dummy 
through East. If East has the 
ace of spades, South will be able 
to discard a club from dummy 
on the king of spades. 

When the spade attempt loses, 
South can return to dummy and 
try the club finesse. This works, 
and the slam is home. 

It would be wrong to try the 
club finesse first. If it lost, the de- 
fenders would immediately take 
the @ A to set the slam. With 
this line of play, the contract de- 
pends solely on the location of the 
 K, instead of either the # K or 
the @ A. 
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DEAL No. 56 


South dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


SoutH West NortTH EAST 


2NT Pass 6NT _ Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 2 NT 
promises balanced distribution, 
strength in at least three suits, 
and a count of 22 to 24 points. It 
is unusual, but permissible, to 
have a 5-card minor suit. In this 
case South has only 21 points in 
high cards but is right in stretch- 
ing a point with all four aces and 
a nearly-solid suit. 

North has 11 points and as- 
sumes that the combined count is 
33 to 35 points. This is enough for 
a small slam, but not for a grand 
slam, so North jumps directly to 
6 NT. 

South might have opened with 
a two-bid in his long suit if 
it had been a major. He would 
then have reached a slam in the 
suit—which is ice cold. The play 
for 6 NT is harder, and illus- 
trates an important point of 
play. 


The Play 


South counts 11 sure tricks— 
1 spade, 1 heart, 4 diamonds, and 
5 clubs. The slam is home if he 
can make an additional trick 
with the @ Q or the @ Q. 

The problem is which queen to 
try for first. 

Declarer may run the clubs 
first in the hope of finding some- 
thing out, but then he must try 
the heart play first. He must 
lead the low heart toward dum- 
ay without first releasing the 


If West has the @ K, the slam 
will be home. If East has the 
@ K, South will still have every- 
thing under control and be able to 
try, the spade finesse as a second 
string to his bow. 

It would be wrong to try the 
spade finesse first. If that finesse 
lost, South would have no fur- 
ther chance for a trick in hearts 
—no matter which opponent held 
the @ K. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
South West North East 
1 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 1 NI 
shows balanced distribution 
strength in at least 3 suits, anc 
16 to 18 points in high cards. 

North adds his 11 points tc 
those shown by South and sees 
that the combined count must be 
27 to 29. This should be enough 
for game ; there is no reason tc 
look for game in anything but no- 
trump. 


The Play 


South has 7 top tricks and 
must try to develop the clubs to 
make the two additional tricks. 

If South needed 6 club tricks 
he would lead a low club from 
his hand toward dummy with 
the intention of finessing the 
jack. Since he needs only 4 club 
tricks, he can afford to execute 
the standard safety play. 

The safety play is to cash the 
& K, get to the South hand in 
another suit, and then lead a low 
club toward dummy’s jack. This 
guards against Q-10-x-x on ei- 
ther side. 

If West held & Q-10-x-x he 
would be able to win the second 
club, but then South would clear 
the suit with the & J and & A. 
If West failed to take the second 
elub trick, dummy’s jack would 
win; and then South could take 
the & A and give up a club. 

If Hast holds & Q-10-x-x (as 
shown), West discards, and East 
captures dummy’s jack with the 
queen. Declgrer can later enter 
dummy and finesse through 
East’s d& 10-x. 








South needn’t worry about the 
suit if it breaks 3-2. His safety 
play may give up the chance to 
win all 5 club tricks, but he 
doesn’t mind paying this price 
to make sure of 4 tricks. 

Note that South would go 
down if he took the & A first 
and then led a club toward 
dummy. East would be sure of 
two club tricks. 
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East dealer 
North-South vulnerable 


East SoutH Wrest NorTH 
3 ¢ Pass Pass Double 
Pass 4 @ Pass Pass 
Pass 


The Bidding 


East’s opening bid of 3 @ is 
an attempt to rob North-South 
of bidding room. He cannot seri- 
ously hope to shut the opponents 
out if they hold game-going 
strength, but he may force them 
to make up their minds at a high 
level about their suit and about 
how much to bid. 
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South cannot afford to over- 
call at the level of three. East 
is known to have a very weak 
hand, but there is no law that 
says West also has a weak hand. 
South’s hand will take perhaps 
4 or 5 tricks, and it doesn’t be- 
come stronger merely because 
one opponent confesses weak- 
ness. 

The story is different, how- 
ever, when North reopens with a 
takeout double. Now South must 
come out from behind the bushes. 
If South bid only 3 @, he might 
have absolutely nothing, and 
North would pass and hope that 
a ae can make the part score. 

ith the cards he actually holds, 
South should make sure of get- 
ting to game by jumping right to 
it. 


The Play 


The chief point of the play is 
the management of the trump 
suit. South must take the bid- 
ding into account. 

In the absence of any bidding 
by East-West, declarer might 
begin the trumps by leading 
dummy’s king. East’s show of 
length in diamonds warns of 
shortness in other suits. South 
guards against a void in spades 
by leading a low trump from 
dummy at Trick 2. 

As the play develops, South 
does not need the heart finesse. 
If he needed it, he would take 
it. There isn’t much doubt about 
the location of the 9K, since 
East’s shutout bid tends to deny 
side strength. 
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South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 
SoutH West NortH EAST 
1 NT Pass 6NT_ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 1 NT 
shows balanced distribution, 
strength in at least 3 suits, and 
16 to 18 points. 

North counts his own 19 
points and sees that the com- 
bined count is 35 to 37 points. If 
North had any distribution but 
4-8-3-3 he would try for a grand 
slam; as it is, he settles for a 
small slam in notrump. 


The Play 


South needs six tricks from 
the red suits to make the slam. 
He will be content with 2 hearts 
and 4 diamonds or 3 tricks in 
each suit. 

If South needs 4 diamonds, he 
will begin with a low diamond 
from dummy toward the South 
hand. His intention would be 
to finesse the jack, but he would 


also succeed if East had the sin- 
gleton queen. 

If South needs only 3 diamonds, 
he can begin with the king and 
then lead a low diamond toward 
dummy with the intention of 
finessing the nine. 

Which play in diamonds should 
South adopt? 

The only way South can find 
out how many diamond tricks 
he needs is to try the heart fi- 
nesse first. When he finds out 
that he will surely win 3 heart 
tricks, he can afford to take the 
safety play in diamonds. If the 
heart finesse lost, South would 
have to go for all 4 diamond 
tricks. 

Note that the safety play 
would work equally well if Hast, 
rather than West, held @ Q-10- 
x-x. West would discard on the 
second diamond, and declarer 
would win in dummy with the 
@ A. He would then return a 
diamond toward the jack, thus 
getting a third trick in the suit. 

Compare with the similar safe- 
ty play in No. 57. 


DEAL No. 60 


NorTH 


26 








South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAST 


2@ Pass 3 @ Pass 
4¢@ Pass 5 & Pass 
6 © Pass Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


South’s opening bid of 2 ¥ is 
just about forcing to game. (For 
the basic principles of the opening 
two bid, see comments on 
Deal 55.) 


In this case South can expect 
to win about 8 hearts, 5 dia- 
monds, and at least 1 club. He 
has 4 quick tricks and 9 winners, 
oes just about afford the two- 

id. 

North begins a slam quest by 
raising hearts. At his next turn 
he shows the ace of clubs. South 
needs nothing more to bid a 
slam. 

(Another expert bid which 
South could have employed after 
his partner showed the # A is 
called the Grand Slam Force. In- 
stead of going directly to 6 ¥, 
South could bid 5 NT, which asks 
partner to bid 7 ¥ with two of 
the top three honors in hearts 
and 6 ¥ with any lesser holding. 
On this particular hand, North 
does not have the two honors, so 
the final contract would have 
been 6 ¥ in any case.) 


The Play 


South ruffs the opening spade 
lead and must then execute the 
safety play of beginning the 
trumps with the ace. 

When West shows up with 
four trumps, South can limit the 
trump loss to one trick as shown 
on the deal sheet. 


If Hast had all four trumps, 
South would duck the jack of 
trumps around to him and could 
then ruff a spade return and 
draw trumps. 

When the hand was played in 
the other table of a team match, 
the other declarer began the 
trumps at Trick 2 by leading the 
@ 8 to dummy’s king. He then 
had to lose two trump tricks. 
West could capture the @ 10 
with his queen, and could then 
lead another spade to force 
South to ruff with © J. 

It pays to think ahead before 
planning your method of fines- 
sing. See if you can handle the 
worst possible trump break. 


DEAL No. 61 
NoRTH 
4843 
0843 
@KJ1093 
m64 
WEST EAST 
@K75 @J10962 
@KE @J10975 
652 o7 
&KQII7T 62 
SouTH 
AQ 
9AQ2 
@AQ84 
&RAB53 


South dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


SoutH West NorTH EAST 


2 NT Pass 3 NT Pass 
Pass Pass 
The Bidding 
South’s opening bid of 2 NT 
shows. balanced distribution 


strength in at least three suits, 
and 22 to 24 points. 


North is expected to raise with 
4 points—and does so. 


The Play 


South can expect to win 5 dia- 
monds and his three aces. How 
should he play for the ninth 
trick? 

If South takes a finesse in 
spades or hearts, he will lose the 
finesse and 4 club tricks. He can- 
not be sure that West has both 
kings, but he doesn’t need to take 
the risk. 

South holds up the first and 
second tricks to find out how 
many clubs West has. Then he 
can afford to run three dia- 
monds, ending in his hand. 

Finally, South gives West his 
club tricks. When West has fin- 
ished with the clubs—only four 
tricks—he must lead either a 
spade or a heart. South is sure 
to get a free finesse—and his 
ninth trick without risk. 


DEAL No. 62 
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North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East SouTtH WEST 


1¢ Pass 19 Pass 
2NT Pass 3 @ Pass 
39 Pass 6 @ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


North’s rebid of 2 NT shows 
19 or 20 points in high cards 
with strength in the unbid suits. 
Since South has 13 points in 
high cards he wants to get toa 
slam if he can find a good fit. 

South lies low at his second 
turn by showing his diamond sup- 
port. ere is no danger of a 
pass, since any under-game re- 
sponse to a 2 NT jump bid is 
forcing. 

North shows his heart fit, and 
South wastes no time in getting 
to slam. 


The Play 


South can play this hand more 
easily if he counts winners rather 
than losers. He can expect to win 
5 trumps, 4 diamonds, and 
2black aces. If the diamonds 
break badly, he will need one of 
the black queens as his 12th trick. 


Which finesse should South 
take—clubs or spades? 

Actually, he should take nei- 
ther. He should force East to 
take the finesse for him—much 
as West was forced to yield a 
free finesse in No. 61. 

Declarer draws trumps, cashes 
the top diamonds, and allows 
East to win the fourth round of 
diamonds. 

Now East must return a black 
suit-giving declarer his 12th 
trick. 

Always look for a chance to 
make an opponent take your fi- 
nesses for you. 





DEAL No. 63 


NoRTH 
@K10872 


J 
4 
6 


_ 
PSr 
ge A 
> 
a 
weocowh 
Noon 


BOS 


ae OSD 
wean 
09 


North dealer 
Both sides vulnerable 


NortH East SoutH WEST 


Pass Pass 1@ Pass 
3 4 Pass 6 @ Pass 
Pass Pass 


The Bidding 


Norths jump to 3 @ after his 
original pass shows about 12 or 
13 points in support of spades. 
(Some players would have opened 
the North hand.) North has 
11 points in high cards, 1 point 
for the doubleton, and 1 point for 
extra length and strength in 
spades. If North decided to jump 
to 4 @ instead of only 3 @, no- 
body could blame him. 
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South has 22 points in high 
cards alone and can see that 
there must be a fine play for 
slam opposite any hand worth 
12 or 18 points. There is no 
value in using the Blackwood 
Convention, for North cannot 
have enough to make a grand 
slam, in the light of his original 
pass. 


The Play 


South can afford to lose only 
one trick, so must win either a 
diamond or a heart finesse. 

Which should he try? 

Actually, South should try 
neither. He can make sure of the 
slam by forcing an opponent to 
give him a free finesse. 

South draws trumps and clears 
out the clubs from both hands. 
Then he takes the ace of dia- 
monds and gives up a diamond. 

South doesn’t care which op- 
ponent takes the diamond trick, 
for the slam is home either way. 
If he gets a heart return, there 
is a free finesse; if any other 
return, he can ruff in one hand 
and discard a heart from the 
other hand. 


DEAL No. 64 
NORTH 
83 
@#J10763 
Q5 
&AK4A 
WEST EAST 
@K104 &J9762 
@K5 94 
@kKJ1094 @AT762 
&763 &J105 
SouTH 
Abd 
vw AQ982 
83 
&Q982 


North dealer 
East-West vulnerable 


North East SoutH WEST 


Pass Pass 1 Pass 
39 Pass 49 Pass 
Pass Pass 

The Bidding 


North’s raise to 3 ¥ is not forc- 
ing, since he passed _ originally. 
However, South should accept the 
invitation to game since he has a 
sound opening bid with extra dis- 
tributional values, two first round 
“pa and a reasonably good 
suit. 
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The Play 


After losing two diamond 
tricks, South must find a way 
to prevent the loss of a spade 
and a trump. 

Normally, the best way to pre- 
vent the loss of a trump trick 
is to take the finesse through 
East for the king. This is the 
correct trump play even when 
only 3 trumps are missing. 

In this case, however, South 
can combine the play of two 
suits. The ace of trumps should 
be taken—partly to see if the 
king drops. 


When the king of trumps fails 
to drop, South strips out clubs 
from both hands and then leads 
trump. If the player with the king 
of trumps also has the king of 
spades, South will make the slam. 

The combination chance of 
dropping a singleton king or 
finding the two kings in the same 
hand is better than the mere fi- 
nesse in hearts. 


We hope that you have enjoyed your Autobridge. There are 
many other refills available: 


411110 Beginner Hands 411 324 Help from the Enemy 
411311 The Squeeze Play 411 325 Trump Management 
411312 The Squeeze Play 411 326 Trump Management 


411 313 The Deceptive Play 411 327 Slam Bidding & Defensive Play 
411 314 The Deceptive Play 411 328 Slam Bidding & Defensive Play 


411 315 Intermediate Play 411 329 Basic Play at Notrump 
411316 Intermediate Play 411 330 Basic Play at Notrump 

411 317 Play Technique 411 331 Basic Play at Trump 

411 318 Play Technique 411 332 Basic Play at Trump 

411 319 The Finesse 411 333 Match-point Tournament Play 
411 320 The Finesse 411 334 Match-point Tournament Play 
411 321 Entries 411 335 Safety Plays 

411 322 Entries 411 336 Safety Plays 


411 323 Help fromthe Enemy 411 337 End Plays 
411 338 End Plays 


REFILLS IN FRENCH 


411011 Beginners 411015 Assorted 
411012 Intermediate 411016 Assorted 
411013 Assorted 411017 Assorted 


411014 Assorted 


REFILLS IN GERMAN 


411 210 Beginners 411 211 Intermediate 
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